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Trow of his own Lacy, a deep involuntary 
sigh escaped him when lie thought of what he 
had been, and then was, and mourned over 
his ruined constitution and altered feelings, 
such a sigh, and at such a time, needed no 
interpreter, and the whole party echoed it 
silently in their bosoms ; a gloom stole imper- 
ceptibly over the little circle, and the silence 
remained for some time unbroken, excepting 
by the distressing cough and involuntary sigh 
of the young sufferer ; it appeared that a 
slight sabre wound which had reached the 
lung, had induced symptoms of a decline which 
was wearing him down— this disclosure was 
made as gently as was possible, and he ended 
by assuring, them that his physicians had given 
him the greatest hopes of a perfect recovery, 
under the influence of country air, together 
with gentle and enlivening exercise, " and I 
have no doubt," he^dded, " but that my own 
happy valley, with the society of those I love, 
will do all that I can desire." Thus passed 
the first night of Frederic's return, in affection- 
ate solicitudes on the one hand, and assurances 
of convalescence on the other, so that when al- 
ready fatigued by the exertion of travelling, and 
the excitement of meeting with his friends, he re- 
tired to his apartment,.and felt himself surround- 
ed by the thousand nameless comforts which 
affluence could not purchase nor power com- 
mand, his heart melted in a transport of grati- 
tude and affection, and tears that neither sorrow 
nor sufferings could extract, trembled in his eye- 
lids, and trickled down his hollow cheeks ; he 
had longfelt the chill hand of death press heavily 
on his heart, bnt when his eye caught Lucy's 
portrait smiling.upon him with the same ineffa- 
ble sweetnes&aad artless witchery, that had first 
made him tha-'.lslave of woman's charms, and 
seeming as if ft begged of him to live for, her 
sake, he felt {or the first time, how ,terrible a 
thing it is to die; comparatively happy, however, 
in the certainty of lingering out the few hours 
that yet remained for him in the arms of 
affection, he lay down to dream of happiness'and 
Lucy. The next morning, awaking from a 
more refreshing slumber, the recollection of 
the rode scenes that he had left, mingling in 
contrast with the tranquillity and peace that 
reigned around, induced a corresponding calm- 
ness and tranquillity of mind, which took for a 
moment from the sorrowful sameness which 
had of late characterized his feelings ; having 
dressed, he cheerfully gazed from his window 
on the little grove whose leaves fluttered gladly 
in the morning beeeze. But the balmy fresh- 
ness that it breathed upon his hectic brow, did 
not as it formerly wont — inspire him with 
feelings of unmixed contentment and delight ; 
though it whispered to his soul the solemn truth 
of man's mortality, as he called to mind the 
saying of the old poet : " The fall of man is 
as the leaves of the forest, which the autumn 
scatters, and the smiling spring renews." Pass 
but a few short years, and who would hear of 
Frederic? Even the lips of affection would 
murmur his name with scarce a sigh, or thought- 
lessly repeat ° alas poor Frederic" over his 
grave. The 6kies would spread abroad their 
blue expanse in as cloudless beauty, and the 
woods would breathe forth as wild delight — 
after he had mouldered silently again to dust. 

When he joined his family at breakfast, a 
faint blush fluttered on his cheek, and altoge- 
ther he appeared so animated, and entered into 
conversation with so much vivacity and spirit, 
that the fond inmates of the chateau hoped 



soon to see him perfectly restored, and imputed 
the extreme languor and debility of the pre- 
ceding evening, to the combined effects of travel- 
ling and want of rest. Week after week passed 
away, and found him gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly sinking beneath the silent ravages 
of disease — every thing that could be resorted 
to', either for the purpose of diverting the mind, 
or restoring bodily health, was put in practice 
by his affectionate tenders— in the cool twi- 
light of evening, taking an arm of each, he 
would ramble with his mother and Lucy — 
amid the favourite haunts of his childhood, or 
seated in little arbours which his own hands 
had formed in its happy and thoughtless 
hours, would listen while Lucy read him some 
pretty tale from a favourite author ; one even- 
ing as they sat thus employed, Frederic, with a 
hand of each affectionately and firmly clasped 
in his, and his head supported on the affec- 
tionate Lucy's shoulder, appeared to be gazing 
intently on the various hues "with which the 
golden rays of the setting sun had tinted the 
western skies, the calm landscape lay in smiling 



The picture is in every respect beautiful and 
interesting. 

While we are speaking of landscapes, we 
are forcibly reminded ot another charming, 
though very different production of this class ; 
we allude to the small picture (No. 28) by 
Wynants. What can be more simple than its 
composition? a broken bank by a road side, 
with a small pool of water, and a Kttle distant 
offskip, are the whole materials of which it is 
composed ; yet such is its clearness of colour, 
its felicity of execution, and above all, its truth 
of effect, that we think we can never tire of 
admiring it, or too highly appreciate its beauty. 

No. 54. Landscape and cattle, Albert Cuyp. 
This is a magnificent specimen of that great 
master; full of simplicity and truth, admi- 
rable in effect, and painted with extraordinary 
care, without being dry or laboured. We have 
heard it indeed criticised for want of vigour in 
the pencil, as well as for monotony in the 
colouring, and we are aware that there are 
many works of the master to which these 
censures could less fairly be applied ; but for our 



beauty before them, and a winding stream ran parts, we are nevertheless inclined to think such 



gently murmuring at their feet, while the 
shadowing branches of an old elm-tree hung 
drooping over tbeir heads, its large leaves 
scarcely ruffled by the calm zephyr that whispered 



remarks somewhat hypercritical, and in looking 
at so noble work of its kind, feel ourselves too 
much absorbed in the contemplation of its 
positive beauties, to be able to discover doubt- 



through th,em. The recital of Sterne's affect- fill imperfections. It is a faithful transcript of 



ing story of Le Fevre alone broke upon the 
universal stillness that reigned around, when 
presently the voice of the reader faultered, and 
a loud and agonized shriek startled the distant 
echoes of the grove, as Lucy caught in her 
arms the lifeless body of Frederic Ashmore. 

W. S. L. 

May, 1830. 
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FINE ART& 

ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTION. 

We resume our notice of the exhibition of 
the works of the old masters, now open. There 
are no less than three landscapes by Gaspar 
Poussin, differing fiom each other very much 
in their general characteristics, but all of them 
impressed with the stamp of a great and poeti- 
cal mind. No. 62, Landscape and figures ; this 
is the picture that was formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Earl of Farnham, from which it 
passed to the cabinet of Major Sirr ; it is we 
think in the. artist's fir^t manner, the compo- 
sition grand and solemn, though perhaps a little 
pedantic; the colouring quiet and harmonious; 
the execution careful but somewhat dry. No. 
10, A Landstorm; is painted with more free- 
dom and vigour. In subjects of this kind the 
pencil of Gaspar was never surpassed, and 
this picture is not unworthy of his powers. 
Yet we should probably' prefer to either of 
these pictures the landscape and figures, No. 
71, belonging to Dr. Cheyne. The subject 
is exceedingly romantic— the grounds admirably 
broken and diversified — the light and shade 
broad and judiciously distributed, and the colour 
again ' quiet and harmonious,' deep but not 
heaw. The figures are equal in their way to 
the landscape, and are probably the work of 
Bamboccio. The subject is, the murderof a-pea 
sant by banditti, who after plundering the dead 
body, are carrying away his wife. Nothing 
can be more admirably dramatic than the figure 
of the unfortunate woman, who regardless of 
her own fate looks back with the most poignant 



nature, free from all sorts of affectations, and 
will be admired in proportion as our own taste 
is natural and unsophisticated. 




MUSIC. 
We were amongst the privileged visiters at 
the annual private concert of the Philharmonic 
society on Wednesday evening, and it presented 
a large assemblage of beauty and fashion, in- 
cluding most of the distinguished patrons of 
music in this city. The orchestra, which was 
numerous and effective, was led by Mr. J. 
Barton with his usual ability, aided by 
many eminent professors, as well as the ama- 
teur performers. The concert commenced 
with & symphony in G minor, by Mozart, of 
which we heard but the conclusion, not having 
arrived sufficiently early j it was followed by 
a vocal quartette, " Where the Bee sucks/" tin 
composition of a member of the 
which reflects infinite credit upon his < 
judgment : it lost none of its beauty.; 
hands of Messrs. Hermann, John 
Popp, and Murphy, by whom it was i 
fully executed ; the concluding movement exhi- 
bited a playfulness of style, in which the 
Scherzando was rendered conspicuous and 
extremely pleasing. A double instrumental 
quartette of Spohr's followed, which though 
presenting many scientific excellencies, we did 
not think so well adapted to the 'general ear.' 
Sir John Stevenson's inspiring glee, " Give 
me the Harp," was next given with full chorus 
and orchestral accompaniments, and produced 
an effect which we seldom see displayed in this 
city. Weber's overture to Oberon, was cho- 
sen to conclude the first part of the concert, 
which though not ranking quite so favourably 
in our judgment as that by the same composer 
in the Freischiitz, is still a sublime composi- 
tion ; and as a novelty, as well as from the cre- 
ditable -style in which it was performed, proved 
highly attractive. The second part commenced 
with Rossini's overture to Guittaume TtB, 
which, though we have heard it performed Tory 



anguish on the mangled corpse of her husband, {"frequently of late, yet on this occasion ap* 



